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Dalia 


er husband was the first to break the news, "I was summoned to the haveli 
at the behest of Maharaj today—Chhote Maharaj had sent for me—I was 
quite astonished." 

It was her turn to be astonished now Khuswa was telling her, his eyes 
wide open. 

"Their servants came to the fields to get me. They tied my hands with a 
rope. I couldn't think of any fault or mistake I had committed. They took me 
away and made me stand in front of him. He looked at me with those 
enormous eyes lined with antimony. I was so scared. Then he ordered those 
two servants out and instructed them to close the door behind them. That 
surprised me more." Dalia felt her husband's eyes were also quite large 
though they have been shrunk to a smaller size by poverty and the sun. 
Khuswa continued, "Then he asked me in a thunderous voice, 'Is Dalia your 
wife?’ 

Dalia was startled. She said, "Then?" 

"He asked me how much I spent on drink everyday, and how much went 
towards household expenses. He said he had come to know that out of my 
daily earnings of two and half rupees I spent two rupees on drink and gave 
you eight annas for household expenses. I fell at his feet and said that 
someone had given him wrong information. I give two rupees for household 
expenses and spent eight annas on drink. He said he knew it all..." 

Dalia understood what had happened. Just the other day she had met 
Maharaj in the desert. She was carrying on her head two pitchers full of water 
drawn from the well on the other side of the dune, when his she-camel started 
moving in close proximity to her. She could not even look up because there 
were two full pitchers on her head. It seemed as if someone was speaking to 
her from the sky. 


"Listen, girl, will you give me some water to drink?" 

She had stopped short. While she was still adjusting the pitcher on her 
arm, Maharaj had made the she-camel sit on the sand in a folded heap. 

"Will you let me drink some water? My flask has fallen empty on the 
way." 

The enormous eyes lined with antimony had rested on her choli. Both her 
hands were holding the water vessels, so she could not even pull her pallu. 

"What happened? Why are you scared? Aren't you from Jhajure? I am 
the Maharaj of the palace—the Chhote Mahargj..." 

She did not say a word. Maharaj did not get off the camel but kept 
staring at her. With trepidation she had uttered, "We are from a lower caste, 
Hukum. It would pollute the dhartna." 

"Whose dharma? Yours or mine?" 

"Yours, Hukum." 

He was silent for a moment, then laughed and before riding away said, 
"All right. Don't give me water. I'll drink when I reach home." 

Khuswa was saying, "Maharaj told me that Raniji needed a maid in the 
house, someone who would attend to her bath and Neeti Tai had mentioned 
my wife's name. He had asked me to send you from tomorrow. You'll get 
clothes and food grains from the haveli." 

Dalia shivered. Maharaj had made all the enquiries in such a short while, 
she wondered. Her fair skin had proved to be her enemy time and again. Her 
mother used to say. "Smear some dust on your face before you step out. 
Otherwise you would return with a blackened face someday." 

And now her husband was saying. "You'll go to work in the haveli from 
tomorrow." 

Dalia stood up and stamped her foot. "I'll never go to the haveli. Don't 
you know where the women who go to the haveli end up? They go and live in 
the brothels! Their men do not keep them." 

Khuswa guffawed and a strong whiff of cheap liquor hit Dalia's senses. 
"Who is going to pay for you in a brothel? Haven't you ever seen your 
reflection in a mirror?" 

The next day, leaving Dalia with Neeti Tai at the threshold of the haveli, 
Khuswa went off to work in the fields as usual. Neeti took her inside with 
many words of advice and reassurance. After crossing several doors and 
entrances they reached the Maharani's chamber, where she was having an oil 
massage. She had taken off her jewellery which lay in a huge heap on a 


dhurrie. She spoke from behind the door. 

"Who is it, Tai?" 

"It is Dalia. You had sent for her." 

"What for?" 

"To assist in your bath." 

"Yes, of course. Is she neat and clean?" 

Tai gave Dalia a once over and answered, "We'll wash her. She'll then be 
clean. She is going to be good." 

Maharani's laughter tinkled like a silver rattle. 

Dalia was reassured to find that her fears about the haveli were baseless. 
Nothing that she was apprehensive about took place there. The family 
seemed to be nice. However, she was amazed to see the interiors of the haveli 
where rooms within rooms opened up into more rooms. The haveli seemed to 
have an enormous belly which could easily contain a large number of people. 
Bade Maharaj spent all his time lying in an opium den in an outer room. 
There was Chhote Maharaj to look after the estate but he did not visit the 
zenana too often. However, you could see him in the room of Raniji 
sometime. Raniji used to talk a lot during her bath. She would refer to her 
parental home quite frequently. 

"Bapu had a stapu made with glazed tiles for us in the courtyard. The 
floor used to get spoiled by the lines drawn by chalksticks so one day he sent 
for a mason...., do you know what tiles are? They are coloured bricks made of 
cement. Bapu had a stapu made in the courtyard where we could play 
hopscotch." 

She stopped for a while, then asked, "What games did you play at your 
parent's home?" 

"Where was the time for me to play, Malkin," Dalia answered. "I went to 
draw water at playtime, and worked in the field at mealtimes. My mother 
used to put an onion and bajri roti in my pocket and gave me a small piece of 
rock salt to lick. She instructed me to drink water before and after eating so 
that I would have a full stomach." 

"You have started telling me how poor you were.... I was only asking 
what you played at as a child. All right.... will you pour water from above 
now?" 

Tai had laughed when Dalia asked her if she could use the water with 
which Raniji had bathed for her own bath. She had told Dalia, "Go and bathe 
with fresh water, you silly girl! There is a well in the house and the wells do 


not run dry very often!" 

The day she had brought a sliver of soap and washed with it, she would 
thrust her face close to Khuswa's again and again. But his nose, saturated 
with the stench of liquor was quite beyond smelling the perfume of the soap. 

One day when she was giving a bath to Raniji, they heard Maharaj 
calling. Raniji said to Dalia, "Go and ask him what he wants. Tell him I am 
bathing." 

Dalia went and stood before Maharaj, "Raniji is taking her bath, Hukum. 
She has asked......" 

He interrupted her, "Lift your face up. You should look at me when you 
talk to me." When she looked up she was stung by those enormous, 
antimony-lined eyes. "Tell Raniji that I am going to the lounge downstairs 
and to send my refreshments there." 

It was the first time that she had to stand in the presence of Maharaj for 
so long. 

He sat eating on the jhoola while she stood on one side holding a glass of 
lassi for him. After he finished eating he said, "Say, Dalia, you did not give 
me water because it would have spoiled my dhartna. How come my dhartna 
is not affected by serving me food? 

"I have served you your own food, Hukum. There is nothing of mine in 
it," she answered. 

"I have told you to look up while talking to me," he reminded her. 

She tried hard but could not lift her eyes. She did not realize how heavy 
one's eyelids could be. She lifted them but they dropped back like a limp cat. 

"Look up again," he demanded. 

"How can I look at you like that, Hukum?" she said diffidently. 

He took the glass of lassi from her hand and placing its rim under her 
chin, lifted her face so that she could look at him. 

"Like this," he said. "Look at me and talk to me, like this. In what way 
do you look at that drunkard? At Khuswa?" 

"But he is my husband, Hukum," she said defensively 

Neeti Tai came to her rescue just then. God knows how long he would 
have made her stand there if Tai had not come. Neeti Tai said, "Come Dalia, 
let me give you your food. Please let her go, Hukum. It is getting late." 

"Hm," Maharaj snorted and asked, "do you give her enough food?" 

"Malkin has told me to give her three rotis and a lump of jaggery..... 

Dalia drew the courage to ask, "Could I please take the rotis home? May 


I eat them at home?" 

"With Khuswa?" 

She nodded, "Yes." 

"Tai, pack up her food and give it to her to take home. And don't count 
the rotis ... give her a whole basketful of them," Maharaj ordered. 

Dalia was pleased to see Khuswa eating the butter she had brought from 
the haveli. Tai had put such a large blob of butter between the rotis she had 
brought home. 

"Didn't Raniji object?" Khuswa asked. 

"Well, not everything takes place in front of Raniji," she said, playfully 
giving one more twist to Khuswa's moustache with her butter-smeared 
fingers. 

You could see the clouds come swirling by everyday, but they just 
dissolved and evaporated in the sky over the desert. However, a certain 
current of moisture-laden breeze had pervaded the atmosphere. The earth was 
getting to be soft and Khuswa was much in demand as a farmhand. For the 
first time in years he had seen that the little granary in his house was full of 
foodgrains. 

Dalia was rubbing oil in Raniji's hair when Maharaj entered the room 
without clearing his throat. He sat down before Raniji. 

"Your Mamaji's daughter is getting married," he said. 

"Sheetla?" Raniji asked. 

"Yes, it is Sheetla's wedding and they have asked you to come early. In 
fact, they want you to come right now" 

"You'll come too, won't you?" she asked. 

"What would I do going so early? I'll be there for the wedding. You go 
ahead. You can stay with your parents for a few days. Ma Saheb misses you a 
lot," he answered. 

"And who is going to look after you for so long?" 

"She is here," he answered looking at Dalia, "she can take care of me. 
Would you, Dalia? She can stay here with Tai." 

Dalia broke into a cold sweat at Maharaj's jocularity. Raniji said, "But 
for her husband, I would have taken her with me." 

"What husband?" "Maharaj said. "He is no husband. He is a bottle of 
liquor that rolls here and there." 

Arrangements for Raniji's departure were completed in two days. A 
caravan left for her parent's place. Dewanji went with her as an escort. 


Dalia stayed away from the haveli for several days after Raniji's 
departure. She stayed back deliberately even after Tai sent for her. 

By now Khuswa was receiving somewhat higher wages from the haveli 
and his drinking had increased ever since his stocks of grain had started 
remaining full. Quite often, Dalia had to fetch him from the 'Theka' at night 
in an inebriated state. 

On one occasion he picked up a fight with the village purohit after 
drinking and spat at the door of the temple in a rage. That created a furore in 
the village. He was beaten up by the men from the police station and put in 
the lockup. Dalia visited the police station again and again. Every time she 
would tremble to see the state in which her husband was kept there. However, 
her appeals were ignored completely and ultimately she ended up going back 
to the haveli. 

She became stiff sitting on the threshold of the haveli all day. After 
sunset Neeti came and took her inside. She made Dalia have a wash first and 
then served her something nice to eat. As she asked her to change into fresh 
clothes, Dalia was flabbergasted. It took her no time to understand Need's 
intent and purpose. She could read it all in Neeti's eyes. 

Neeti said in a soft whisper, "Come, change your clothes. This time 
Khuswa is going to be kept in the lockup for several days. And who knows 
what happens afterwards!" 

Her voice was tremulous as she went on, "This is how I too came to 
Bade Maharaj and stayed back in the haveli. I was left with nothing with 
which I could go back. Maharaj did not leave me worth anything! Come, get 
up and change your choli!" 

Dalia looked around with terrified eyes. Imprisoned in the belly of the 
haveli, she could hear someone bellowing close by. 





Mard 


he was worried, her pregnancy had begun to show a little. Kappu was 
about to come home from the hostel. What if he asked her about it? She was 
scared, even though Kappu was only her son and not her husband, who would 
ask her for an explanation. 

No matter what a woman does, she always has to render an explanation 
to some man. At times to her father, at other times to her husband or to her 
son. Baxi had not been required to give an explanation when he had begun to 
meet Kanta. In fact, if she ever asked him, he would begin to smash the 
crockery. Sometimes, he would even beat her up. It was during those days, 
when the tension in the house had increased, that both of them had decided to 
send Kappu to a boarding school in Nainital, so that he didn't see the broken 
crockery, the signs of his home breaking apart. When Baxi met Kanta, his 
attitude towards Rama changed very rapidly. Rama sensed that he would not 
continue to live with her for long, and that is exactly what happened. The 
telephone would ring, and then be disconnected at once. Baxi would make a 
call immediately after that. There would be work at the office during the most 
awkward hours. She read all the signs—understood them.... 

Baxi began to stay away from the house. Official tours were merely 
excuses. She always knew which hotel he was in, when and where. 

Within a year she began to work once again at the bank she had worked 
for previously. But even then she had to give explanations. To her father and 
to Baxi. In fact, it was Baxi who had helped her to pacify her father. He knew 
that it would be difficult for him to run two houses on his salary alone. 

Rama's father had taken her aside and asked her, "Is there some problem 
between the two of you?" 

She had firmly told him, "No, Daddy. There are minor problems in any 
household ... But ever since Kapil has gone to the boarding school, I have 


begun to feel quite lost." 

Her father hadn't questioned her further. He had merely said, "Do send 
Kapil to meet his Nana and Nani." 

Both of them had replied, "Yes, we shall." 

They returned from Kanpur. Both of them had given up asking for and 
giving explanations. When the matter was out in the open, where was the 
need for explanations? They decided that they should separate peacefully. 
Kappu, however, was a problem. How could they tell him, make him 
understand what had happened between the two of them? After all, he was 
still a child—just nine years old. 

Rama's bank-manager, Raman Kumar, had tried to intervene and 
persuade them to forget all that had happened. But Rama was aware of the 
intensity of Baxi's passion. After all, he had once loved her as passionately. 

Raman Kumar had even told Rama one day, "I understand why you cry. 
But I am more surprised when I see tears in Baxi's eyes when I talk to him. 
He has never uttered a word against you. He even admits his fault. Maybe he 
is a very emotional man." 

She knew that Baxi could sometimes act wrongly, but his tears were not 
a pretence. He was not a hypocrite. 

By the time they filed for a divorce, another year had passed. 

In the meanwhile, they went either separately or together to meet Kappu 
at the hostel. During his vacations they sometimes took him to places outside 
Delhi, or he stayed with Rama, while Baxi went out of Delhi on an official 
tour. 

Kapil, of course, knew that there was something wrong. But he could 
only bring himself to say, "Papa doesn't love either you or me as much as he 
used to." 

"Don't be silly! He's much too busy with his office work, that's all." She 
didn't want to spoil his innocent ways of thinking. "Besides, I have also 
started working." 

After they were divorced, Rama demanded custody of her son. Baxi 
didn't really oppose her—he gave in. He knew that he wouldn't be able to 
explain Kanta's presence to his son. It would affect him adversely. Although 
he continued to go and meet Kappu at the hostel regularly, Rama never told 
Kappu about the divorce. 

The affair with Kanta too didn't last very long. But after that neither did 
Rama want Baxi back, nor did Baxi want to return. Their relationship had 


already broken up. It was no longer possible to repair it. And that year, when 
Kapil was about to come home during his vacations, Baxi was transferred to 
Madras, a city thousands of miles away from Delhi. Baxi had perhaps 
forgotten, and Rama found it difficult to carry on with the pretence any 
longer and she decided to tell Kappu everything. Kappu would be hurt 
because he was attached to his father. But she would slowly prepare him, talk 
to him all day about his father and when she would finally tell him at night, 
he would weep. She would console him, put him to bed. 

"I am with you, son. Your mother ...." 

The moment Kappu came home, he asked, "Ma, has Papa left us? Is that 
true, Ma?" 

Rama couldn't control herself. She burst into tears. Kappu came forward 
and hugged her. 

"I am here Ma, I am with you. Your son ...." 

She was surprised. How imperceptibly these children grow up, much 
before one realizes it! 

Kappu had returned that day from the hostel after two years. He was now 
thirteen years old. 

During his vacations the year before, he had gone to Darjeeling with the 
boys and girls from his school. She too had gone out for a few days with 
Raman. She had taken a holiday after many years. The last time she had gone 
to meet Kappu during Holi, she had wanted to tell him about Raman. But she 
had been afraid. She didn't want to create a wrong impression on him—after 
all he was only a child. 

Even that day, she had decided a number of times to tell him. After all, 
Kappu hasn't yet grown up to be a man. He is still a child. Even if he does 
notice my swollen belly, he will think that I have put on weight. How would 
he guess? But this time, I'll actually talk to him about Raman, and if possible, 
explain to him that we had quietly registered our marriage. 

When Kappu came, she hid her pregnancy from him throughout the day, 
wore loose clothes, didn't let her dupatta slip off her body even once, 
prepared things for him to eat and drink and decided to begin telling him 
everything once he was in bed at night. 

Suddenly, she heard the sound of a glass breaking in the next room. 
When she ran in, she saw that Kappu had wounded his hand. A glass flower- 
vase lay shattered to bits all over. 

"Kappu...?" 


The moment she took a step towards him, he pushed her aside. 
"Don't come near me ...." 


She stopped. Kappu's voice was choked with tears. 
"Are you pregnant?" 


Rama's hands and feet turned cold, beads of perspiration appeared on her 
forehead. 


"Whose child is it? Raman Uncle's? A bastard!" 


But it wasn't Kappu's voice she heard—it was Baxi's. She felt that it 
wasn't her son who was speaking, but her husband. 





Guddo 


t times she had herself felt that she was older than her age. When she was 
in standard eight she talked like girls who were in the tenth. When promoted 
to standard nine she began to feel as old as a college student, like Badi Didi. 
She had started writing a diary and had also grown moody like her. She spent 
hours preening herself like Badi Didi in front of the mirror. She would feel 
hurt when Ma objected to that. 

"She says nothing to Didi but I get shouted at for everything,” she would 
grumble to herself and fall silent. 

However, she exploded the day Didi stitched a new frock for her. 

"I am not going to wear a frock. How come you buy such beautiful 
sarees for yourself, but for me you have made this lousy frock!" 

"When you grow up, Guddo,..." 

"Don't call me Guddo. That is not my name." 

"Alright Kusumji, we'll get you sarees when you grow up." 

"Am Ia small child now? I study in standard nine!" 

Didi burst out laughing and Guddo stormed out of the room. 

She wondered on what counts Didi considered herself a grown up. She 
wrote a better diary than Didi. She could utter more effective sweet nothings. 
Devraj isn't such a good-looker either. His nose is too prominent and his 
hands collide awkwardly when he wipes perspiration from his brow! And 
what about the one she herself loved? He was the beloved of millions. A real 
filmstar. Devraj only copied her heart-throb. He copied his hairstyle. For a 
moment she felt that even Didi was nothing, and Didi and Devraj were not a 
patch on herself and Dilip Kumar. This thought brought her great comfort. 
Lost in a reverie, she melted into Dilip Kumar's arms and started sewing 
together the floating clouds scattered on the sky. 

She had played truant from school on so many occasions to meet her 


beloved. She had seen Madhumati when she was in standard seven or eight. 

"Hai, how handsome he looked in a full-sleeved sweater in that movie!" 
she sighed. She would have run to the screen and held his hand if she could! 
She decided to knit and present a full-sleeved sweater to Dilip when she met 
him. And on seeing him dressed in a dhoti-kurta outfit in Naya Daur, she was 
further divested of her senses! She was completely besotted that day. The 
sight of Dilip Kumar perched on the shaft of a tonga and waving his whip in 
the air was enough to turn her knees to jelly, so much so that she was afraid 
she would fall in a swoon any moment. At times she found herself rocking 
along with the movement of the speeding tonga. Not only that, but she also 
supported the broken bridge from below with all her might, when Dilip rode 
thundering across it. She had realized what she was doing only when her 
friend sitting on the next seat cried out "Ouch!" and pulled her hand out from 
her grip .... But why has this fat Vyjanthimala got after him? Suddenly she 
was overcome with feelings of hatred and anger towards Vyjanthimala. 

"Dhanno indeed!" she jeered silently. However, what brought her 
consolation was that Vyjanthimala dies at the end in Gunga-Jamuna. 

Rising from her reverie, she left the bed and took out a diary from the 
drawer of her table. A small booklet about Gunga-Jamuna was lying between 
the pages of the diary. The cover of the booklet depicted a photograph of 
Dilip Kumar and Vyjanthimala. Taking out a pair of scissors from Didi's 
cupboard, she snipped away Vyjanthi's picture, crumpled it and flung it out of 
the window. Then she kissed Dilip's picture and touched his hair softly. 
Keeping the remaining picture tenderly between the pages of her diary, she 
closed it and kept it on the bed. Placing her head on it, she again went into 
her dream world, where only she and Dilip existed. She started weaving 
together the scattered clouds floating on the sky. 

She had been trying to join them together for so long but the clouds kept 
coming apart. They would neither send rain nor come together in one big 
whole. How long could she go on doing that? She wished it would rain hard 
just once so that her passion could cool down. 

"How I wish Dilip would write a letter to me," she thought, "just as 
Devraj writes to Didi." 

"But what is Devraj? He is nothing. No one can even attempt what Dilip 
would write." Hasn't she heard all those letters written by him in the movies? 

She opened her diary and started writing another letter to Dilip. 

Immediately after her annual exams were over, dawned the day she 


hadn't even imagined in her wildest dreams. On getting up in the morning she 
discovered that her uncle had come visiting and he was taking everybody to 
watch Dilip Kumar shooting for a film. It being a school holiday, there was 
no hurdle in the way. She told Mamaqji she too was coming. 

"Yes, of course," said her uncle, "you are coming with us." 

"But what would she do at the shooting?" Didi asked. 

"Guddo? She'll take autographs," Mamaji had answered. 

"Don't call her Guddo, Mamaji, she'll get angry. Don't you know that she 
has grown up now?" Didi was laughing. Guddo was annoyed with her. She 
thought to herself, 'Let them see how grown up I am when Dilip looks at me 
with eyes full of love!’ She went in and sat at the dressing table and stared at 
her image. 

Dilip and Vyjanthi were rehearsing a scene when they arrived at the 
shooting. Guddo stood timidly on one side. Holding Vyjanthi's hand, Dilip 
was saying, "No power on earth can snatch you away from me, Lata. You are 
mine for ever and ever. Tell me, will you come with me, Lata?" In response 
Lata placed her head lovingly on Dilip's chest. 

"Shameless woman!" Kusum muttered under her breath. 

After the shot was over, Mamaji said, "Come Guddo. Come, take the 
autographs." 

"No. I don't want the autographs," she said tearfully. 

"Arrey, what is the matter? What happened?" 

"Nothing," she answered and walked out. 

Back home, she went straight to her room. She took out her diary from 
the drawer, pulled out all the pictures of Dilip Kumar from it, crumpled them 
up and tossed them out of the window. 

"Go, go to your Dhanno. Go away, you too." 

And collapsing on her bed, she burst into uncontrollable tears! 





Seema 


or the third time since that morning, the key to her former house—Sudhir's 
house—had fallen into her hand as she took out something from her purse. It 
was a year or more since she had left Sudhir and yet every time she touched 
that key while rummaging through the contents of her handbag, she felt like 
telling the taxi driver, "Not this way. Please turn in the opposite direction. I 
have just changed my husband." She had really changed husbands rather in a 
desultory manner; just like that, in passing, like someone changing taxis on 
the road. 

A year had passed, still she did not feel that she had left Sudhir. T.K. 
loves her and he is such an extrovert, and a cheerful person. He cames up 
with new antics and surprises every day. One evening he came home 
suddenly in a new car and said, "Come, let me teach you driving. I am not 
going to keep a driver and I don't like you going around in taxis. From today 
you have your own car and I have mine!" 

However, she still travelled by taxis. Every time she took the car out she 
would bang it somewhere or the other. She just could not handle driving. 

Just a few days before they had got married, she had mentioned how 
much she loved the sea and T.K. had gone ahead and bought a bungalow by 
the sea. He had asked her to sit in the car saying, "Come, let me give you a 
surprise." He showed the bungalow to her and said, "This is my wedding gift 
to you!" 

With T.K. it was like being continuously swept off one's feet. Sudhir, on 
the other hand, kept her feet firmly planted on the ground. It was always 
discipline, dedication. 

The first thing to do in the morning was to gargle with warm, saline 
water. It is the first exercise for clearing your throat and voice for the theatre. 
Reach the theatre on time, and write all your dialogues in your own hand. 


Memorize them. He used to put her through rehearsals till she was bored to 
tears. Stage movements were determined even to the extent of drawing in and 
releasing your breath. Actors and actresses would begin to resemble the 
properties on the stage and yet no one dared to protest in front of Sudhir. He 
would explain all nuances of method acting to his players, and yet manage to 
display amazing spontaneity during the performance of the play. An 
enthralled audience would always rise to its feet as his plays drew to a close. 

She was, nevertheless, bored with his theatre. It made her feel as if she 
was married to a Head Master and lived in a classroom instead of a house. 

One day she had asked lightly, "Do you think I should cut my hair? This 
length, see," she had gathered her long hair in her hands and turned it in at 
her shoulders to show him. 

Sudhir had smiled and said calmly, "But what would become of Leela 
Beenare in Adalat Jari Hai if you do? And how about Adhe Adhure ?" 

She had become irritated. "You always visualize me through the 
characters in your plays. Have you ever looked at me as I am?" 

Sudhir had tried to laugh it away but she remained unmoved. "I know if 
you have to choose between me and the theatre, you'll choose theatre. My 
place in your life is secondary and I do not like it at all." 

Sudhir had smiled as usual, touched her chin and said, "Seema, my love, 
if I were to ask this question of myself even then I would choose the theatre 
first, followed by you and then myself." 

She had no answer to that but she did not like it at all. 

She had never doubted Sudhir's affection and integrity, but she had often 
wondered whether what he said amounted to a dialogue from a play. That 
was his style. He never raised his voice, was never stubborn and never lost 
his temper. There were no highs and lows in their domestic life. She 
wondered why the man who generated so much excitement with his 
presentation of dramatic ups and downs on stage, was such a bore in his 
personal life. He was so bland. All that mattered to him was theatre, just 
theatre. 

Once, only once he had expressed a wish to have a child but she had 
excused herself saying, "I am scared of being pregnant." 

"In that case, let me become pregnant!" He had laughed it away at that 
time but after a few days, perhaps on the day she had mentioned cutting her 
hair, he had said stuffing his papers in his bag, "Do you know what your 
problem is? Your problem is that you are scared of belonging—you don't 


wish to put shackles on your feet. You don't want to make a long term 
commitment. You wish to keep your options open all the time so that you 
could change tracks according to your whims. Remember, when we met, you 
used to go to a painting school. Then you quit it to go to Pandit Giri Prasad to 
learn singing. Your tanpura went to rust but....." 

Suddenly he had come and stood behind her and asked, "What are you 
doing?" 

She was sitting in front of the mirror and drawing a moustache on her 
face with an eyebrow pencil. She had answered with a smile, "I want to see 
how I look with a moustache. How do I look? What if I was a man?" 

Sudhir had resumed his analytical tune, "Maybe that is what your 
problem is." He had left swinging his bag. 

"Very dramatic! Hunh!" She had snorted in irritation. "Is it always 
necessary to give the right answer? One should experience everything. I had 
not drawn this moustache for a serious analysis. It is quite possible to answer 
a joke with a joke. You don't have to pontificate on everything!" 

She was itching to hurt Sudhir. That night she sat before the mirror for a 
long time and got up only when she heard the telephone bell ring. "Hello," 
she said. It turned out to be a wrong number. She answered, "No, it is not 
Susheela. But could you manage with something less than Susheela? May be 
Sheela!" 

The man on the other end flung an expletive at her. Seema laughed and 
replaced the receiver on the cradle. The mists cleared from her mind. In the 
meantime Mundu, the servant boy from her neighbour's house had come to 
take back his ghia-ghas. Seema asked him, "What is a ghia-ghas? 

"You grate vegetables on it," he had answered. 

"What will you do with it?" 

"T'll grate ghia on it," he had answered. For a moment she was tempted to 
fling the expletive she had heard over the phone on the boy's face but she 
restrained herself from doing so. After he left she took off her clothes, threw 
them carelessly around and marched to the bathroom in the altogethers. 

She was in for a scolding at the theatre that day. Three pages were found 
missing from the script file. 

"Where have they gone?" 

"I have no idea." 

"What do you mean you have no idea?" 

"T don't know." 


Sudhir's voice bounced like a ball, hit the ceiling and fell on her ears, "Tf 
you don't know, who should? You or I?" He thrust the script angrily in her 
hands and said again, "This is not your house. It is the theatre. You can run a 
house without groceries but a theatre can not be managed without a script." 

She had deliberately gone for a movie alone from the theatre. She had 
thought of taking Rukhsana with her but Rukhsana's behaviour was too 
girlish and she played up to Sudhir all the time. She wanted to ask Farrukh to 
come with her but Sudhir sent him off on some errand regarding the 
production. In the end she went by herself to a late show. 

She had no hopes of finding Sudhir awake on her return. It was just as 
well that they had their own keys to the flat. After letting herself in, she 
noticed packets of Chinese food lying on the table. Looked like Sudhir had 
not eaten. She could hear a tape playing inside, a ghazal by Ghulam Ali. She 
knew Sudhir would have fallen asleep listening to it. She picked up the food 
and put it in the refrigerator, placed the script file on the shelf, turned off the 
tape recorder, switched off the light and went out on the balcony where she 
lay down on the cool floor. The sea was far but she could hear its rumbling. 

It was almost two months since the kitchen tap had started leaking. You 
could hear it dripping, tip trup, day and night. Both Sudhir and she had 
mentioned it several times but neither of them had called a plumber. Seema 
was of the opinion that every husband ought to have a few basic skills such as 
driving a nail in the wall, mending a fuse, changing electric bulbs, 
unscrewing the bottles of medicines and blowing the corks, just as he expects 
his wife to know how to cook and how to sew a button. She expected that 
Sudhir would fix that tap some day after he came home in the evening. But 
that was not to be. 

One evening she tried her own hand at it, but flooded the kitchen as a 
result. There was no washer at home. Sudhir tried to stop the flow wrapping a 
strip of cloth around the tap. Seema came forward to lend him a hand in his 
efforts but she got carried away by the surging flow. She was drenched to the 
skin. If she let go of the tap the water would rise up to the ceiling. Both of 
them were still trying to contain the gushing water when Sudhir's old friend 
from college days, T.K., arrived suddenly. He was informal, well spoken and 
had a good sense of humour. He also turned out to be an accomplished 
plumber. He too got soaking wet in the process but he plugged the tap in two 
minutes flat. Sudhir had quite forgotten that he had invited T.K. to dinner that 
evening. Seema got quite flustered at this sudden revelation. 


T.K. was an extremely informal person. He said, "Don't worry, Seema. 
I'd be perfectly happy if you feed me on an onion broken with a fist like 
Punjabis do!" 

Sudhir chipped in, "We have neither an onion nor a Punjabi in the house! 
We'll have to send for both!" 

T.K. solved that problem, too. He was quite a good cook. He stirred up 
something to eat in an hour's time. Seema had asked him, "What are your 
other accomplishments?" 

"I don't know how to sing but I can play a transistor." 

Dressed in Sudhir's clothes, T.K. looked like another version of Sudhir. 
They spent a cheerful evening tempered with light-hearted banter and jokes. 
She did not remember having laughed so much in that house before. Later 
she had said to Sudhir, "He is so relaxed and informal, this friend of yours! I 
have never seen anyone joking with you like that before. In the theatre 
everybody behaves like a subordinate to you!" 

Sudhir had looked up from the book he was reading. She had smiled and 
said, "Even I do," and turned over to the other side. 

When T.K. came to return Sudhir's clothes, he extended an invitation to 
them to come to his house. Sudhir was extremely preoccupied with his new 
production. Adhe Adhure was going to be staged. He had told Seema, "You 
can go directly to his house. I'll come there from the theatre." 

She had already said 'cheers' over champagne with T.K. before Sudhir 
reached the place. T.K. had kept her in splits that day too. Sudhir had arrived 
late and T.K. had joked, "You should take care of your wife, Sudhir. 
Otherwise she'll run away!" 

"She can go wherever she wants, provided she takes me with her!" 

They had just been joking and it turned out to be true! Seema had quit 
the theatre midway through the reading of Adhe Adhure. It was a similar fight 
in front of others as before. Sudhir was reading a few lines from the play. 

"And then Jagmohan appeared on the scene. Contacts at high places, 
extravagant lifestyle, impeccable grooming and attractive manners—and you 
thought how lovely it would be had he been in Mahendra's place. The fact is 
that you would have the same thoughts about any man other than Mahendra, 
and you would have been convinced that you were married to the wrong man 
because for you the only meaningful life is the one in which you can grab, 
possess and surround yourself with as much as you can!" 

This passage was followed by two or three lines of her dialogue. She had 


to be nudged to be reminded of her cue. 'I do not know why my attention was 
concentrated on T.K. I was feeling that Sudhir was taunting me by alluding to 
T.K. in the name of Jagmohan.' However, what he was saying was a part of 
the script. She had read that play by Mohan Rakesh earlier too, much before 
she had met T.K. Her timing deteriorated steadily as the rehearsals got 
underway. One day Sudhir just exploded in front of everybody. She also gave 
it back to him. 

"Don't scream at me in front of others. I'm not just an artiste working for 
you. I am also your wife." 

"You may be my wife at home. Here you are an artiste like all others." 

"I can't be mute as a cow like others who look at you as if you are not a 
director but God incarnate!" 

Sudhir looked at her in astonishment at that last sentence. She had flung 
the file away and continued, "I am not going to do this play. I am fed up of 
your theatre!" 

Sudhir's voice had gone considerably lower when he said, "At home you 
are bored with the house and here you are fed up of the theatre. You always 
want to be at a place other than where you are. You are never satisfied with 
what you have. You yourself do not know where you are and where you want 
to be." 

And an amazing thing happened that day. Sudhir left the theatre and 
went away. 

They did not talk to each other for weeks after this incident. At least 
about the theatre there was no talk at all. 

In the beginning she used to call T.K. Then he started telephoning her. 
He would pick her up from home and drop her back. They did not realize 
when and why they started keeping their meetings secret from Sudhir. She 
knew Sudhir was not suspicious by nature but what would he say if he saw 
her in T.K's arms? Won't he ask anything if he saw her leaving T.K.'s house? 

If he confronted her she would definitely be upset. "Do you suspect me?" 
And if he did not ask anything she would be equally upset. "Are you so 
indifferent to me?" 

T.K.'s arm was clasped around her waist as she inserted the key in the 
front door. She pushed open the door and they stepped in together only to 
find Sudhir standing right there. They were taken aback. Sudhir's face was 
expressionless. T.K. desperately tried to remain normal. He asked Sudhir, 
"What are you up to these days? Which play are you involved with?" 


"I have become entangled in a somewhat personal drama." 

"Meaning?" 

"Meaning that.....Sit down, Seema." 

She was nervous. Sudhir resumed speaking, "Actually it is someone 
else's show. I have been caught in it for no apparent reason." 

"Meaning?" 

"Meaning that ..... There is a certain Mr. Mukherji with us at the theatre." 

"Mukherji? Who?" she had asked. 

"May be you don't remember him. God knows if there is anything worth 
remembering in him but people remember him because he has a beautiful 
wife. She is both beautiful and talented. What has happened is that someone 
has fallen in love with her. You can say that she has fallen in love with 
someone." 

T.K. and Seema exchanged glances, Sudhir went on as if he was 
explaining a situation in a play to them. "And love is such a wretched thing. It 
can pull the carpet from under the feet of the steadiest persons and they begin 
to believe that it is the only thing worth aspiring for in life. Other things—art, 
talent, are mere fripperies. It is well and good if you possess them and it does 
not matter if you don't." 

"Pontificating again—the same analysis .. 
what is Mukherji's problem?" 

"His problem is that he has come to know of the affair and he wants to 
know what he should do. Should he stay quiet and let things run their natural 
course or leave his wife? Should he throw her out? What should he do?" 

Sudhir's voice had started getting hoarse gradually. Both T.K. and Seema 
understood what he was saying. One of the dramatis personae rose to leave 
but Sudhir spoke to him in a cold, harsh tone, "Sit down, T.K. You are not a 
child. You do understand what I am saying." He went on, "Look there is no 
such thing as a lawful husband or a lawful wife. These legal stamps are 
clamped on these relationships unnecessarily. You can get ration cards made 
with such stamps but they are quite useless in forging relationships." 

Seema had noticed anger and resentment in Sudhir's voice for the first 
time. He was saying in a restrained voice. "To date no one has been able to 
prevent the inevitable. You cannot stop what has to happen. And I refuse to 
go on with this cancer in my life. If the two of you are not playing the fool 
and if you genuinely love each other, take each other's hand and get out of 
this house. Get lost!" 


W 


she interrupted him, "So, 


Sudhir had burst into tears. How she longed to get up and hold him but 
the telephone bell had rung at the same time and Sudhir had kicked the 
instrument in anger. She could hear a voice whimpering "hello, hello" in the 
receiver lying on the floor. Sudhir had moved forward and stood there 
holding the front door open for them to leave. His voice had grown hoarse, "I 
want to have your decision. Now..... This moment." 

She had cut her hair immediately after her marriage to T.K. In effect, she 
had chopped off the hair of Leela Beenare and Savitri. She wanted to forget 
the theatre but she could not forget Sudhir. T.K. had taken her to Cochin 
where his fishing trawlers operated. It was an altogether new experience to 
live on the sea for eight to ten days. T.K. would tease her, "Living on the sea, 
you have grown more namkin!" 

Noticing tears in her eyes one day, he had sat by her. Cupping her face in 
his hands, he had said, "Do I see Sudhir's face in these tears?" 

"Hmm," she had nodded in affirmation. 

"It is easy to break a relationship after a fight and a tussle. You can snap 
the ties and forget the other person. But Sudhir has bound us forever by 
loosening his hold like this. I am guilty for this whole episode." 

T.K.'s love was genuine. There was no artificiality in it. 

An unusual thing had happened soon after they returned from Cochin. 
She heard the sound of gargling early one morning. Jumping out of bed, she 
went to the bathroom and found T.K. gargling at the wash basin. 

"What are you doing?" 

"I am gargling. I have a sore throat." 

She poured the warm saline water in the wash basin and said, "There is 
no need to gargle. Come, I'll send for some medicines for you." 

She called up her doctor immediately but he was unavailable. T.K. left 
for office. In the evening she went to the doctor's clinic. The moment he saw 
her, the doctor said, "I did go to see him. I have examined Sudhir. It is the 
same chronic problem with his tonsils." 

Seema had stopped short in her tracks. She had forgotten to tell the 
doctor she did not stay in that house anymore. Looked like Sudhir hadn't told 
him either. 

"In my opinion he needs surgery to remove his tonsils, but he does not 
listen to me. He said he'll talk to you and then get back to me and agreed to 
have the operation if you pressed hard for it." 

She knew that Sudhir would never agree for surgery. He would suffer the 


pain but would do nothing about his tonsils. He was a real coward in such 
things. She remembered what an uproar was created when his tonsils were to 
be painted with glycerine. She had to sit on his chest pinning down both his 
arms with her legs and warning him, "Please co-operate and let me apply it 
properly, otherwise I'll pour the entire bottleful down your throat! Open your 
mouth, now open.....!" 

The taxi came to a halt at her bungalow. As she reached for money in her 
purse to pay the taxi driver, she touched the old key again. The watchman 
opened the door of the taxi and informed her, "There was a call from Saheb 
from Cochin. He won't be coming today. He said he'll call up at night." 

Suddenly her mind was crowded with a lot of apprehensions. What 
would Sudhir think? How would he meet her? She had heard only the other 
day that he was unwell. She had seen him only once during the last one year 
or more, when she had got off a taxi and Sudhir had come forward to hire it. 
She had a hundred rupee note. The taxi driver was about to start grumbling 
about change when Sudhir had shut him up. He had told her that he would 
pay on her behalf and that she should move on. After that he had got into the 
taxi and left. 

After that incident, her taxi had stopped near Sudhir's building once 
again today. 

Taking the lift, she went up to his floor. She stood in front of the door for 
a while. She pressed her ear on the door once but heard no sound. May be he 
was not at home. 

Suddenly the neighbour's door opened and Mundu, the servant boy 
breezed past her with a hasty "Namaste, Memsaheb," and ran down the stairs. 

The lift was still waiting on that floor. Taking all her courage in her 
hands, she turned the key in the door lock, opened the door quietly and 
entered the flat. She stopped and stood there, hesitant. Things looked exactly 
the same as before, except that there was an air of disarray in the room. She 
was in the process of picking up a cushion that had fallen on the floor when 
she heard the sound of girlish laughter coming from Sudhir's room. The girl 
was saying, "Please let me apply it properly—just let me put this medicine on 
your tonsils. Come—get it done properly otherwise......... 7 

That was followed by the sound of Sudhir's coughing and the girl's 
laughter. 

Seema turned on her heels swiftly, closed the door behind her and dashed 
into the lift. The lift moved downwards and then it struck her that she had left 


the key in the door lock! At last it had reached where it belonged! Just as 
well. It would no longer rub against her hand when she put it in her purse! 
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